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Song, 
Original. 
Tue presence of summer gives warmth to the vale, 
The choir of the Cuckoo’s cheer the grove, 
The song of the plough-boy too enlivens the gale, 
But they cannot compare with the voice of my love. 


The flowers of summer, in their gorgeous array— 
To the zephyrs and groves their oders impart, 
The lilies and roses their blushes display, 
But they cannot vie with the maid of my heart. 


In vain bloom the flowers, in vain nature similes— 
In vain chants the wild warbling choir, 
Unless my sweet Ann, the hour beguiles— 
With the magic of her charms, and sweet breathing 
lyre. 


O, dear to me are those moments of pleasure. 
When with Ann throug the wild wood I rove : 
Dearer by far than the world’s boasted treasure 


Is the kind smile of the girl that I love. 
YORICK. 





She announced, according to the custom of the 
time, thata test should decide to which of the 
three the preference was due, a declaration 
which at once satisfied her lovers. The lady re- 
served to herself exclusively, as was customary 
in such cases, the right of naming what the test 
j should be, of preparing, if necessary, and of be- 
| ing present when it was executed. Tradition is 
| silent as to whether slie consulted her favored 
| lover upon this subject—whether it was he who 
linvented the project which she exccuted—whe- 
| ther she was indebted to some ancient romance 


| 


| for the idea, or whether it was altogether of her 





| own—Tradition, however, has not concealed 
from us the fact that she was assisted in the 
execution of her desigu by Hildevert, and by an 
| old faithful servant. 

| Whenall the preparations were completed she 
| desired ths first of her suitors to be called, and 
/addressed him thus : 


you. At the hour when spectres are said to 
visitthe earth go and terrify the guardiaa of the 
dead and endeavor to make him quit his post. 
But remember to maintain yourself resolutely in 
your own, whatever may happen; from this I 
shall form ty judgment of the ardour of your 
passion for me.”’ 

‘* What! adorable lady, is such infant sport as 
this all that you require as a proof of my bravery 
and love? No matter, your pleasure is my law ; 
and since it has taken this turn, should Lucifer 
himself guard the coffin I would make him yield 
his post to me.”’ 


As soon as the night set in, a large coffin cov- 
ered with black, was brought into the castle hall. 
Wax tapers and all the apparatus of death were 
placed around. The knight to whom the part 
had been assigned, arrayed in a linen shroud, pla- 
| ced himself into the coffin in the presence of the 





jlady, and clasped his hands firmly together; a 
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‘* My father has for some time past had his cof: | crucifix was laid upon his breast, and his head 
fin prepared in order to remind him that his term) which rested ona pillow, was crowned with flow - 


The Lady’s Test. 
Durine the times of chivalry, when young pa- 
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latians presented themselves in crowds as can- | of life was drawing to aclose. To night I will 
didates for the honor and advantage of obtaining | order the coffin to be placed inthe hall. Put 
rich ladies in marriage, and at any test, however | yonrself in it, like a dead man, and do not stir at 
severe, which might be required of them by their all, whatever you may behold. These com. 
mistresses--in these same times, which happily ands oveyed, I shall know that you really love 
for suitors, are now no more, there lived a young me!” 

lady of rank, who was alike renowned for the an- | ‘Charming lady,”’ replied the knight, ‘‘ can 
tiquity of her family, her enormous wealth, and_ it be difficult for him to act the part ofa dead 
her enchanting beauty. She was courted by | ™a», who is at every instant ready to expose 
three brave knights at once, but neither of them | himself to death for those bright eyes? Com- 
was to her taste, and what made matters more | Mand what you please, you will find your lover 








distressing, was that her assiduities deprived her 
of the moments which she would willingly have 
consecrated to the sole object of her affection.— 
Hildevert, the man of her heart, was inferior to 
her in rank, and she naturally presumed that in- 
numerable obstacles would be raised as soon 
as she should communicate to her parents 
the name of her lover; but she was firmly re- 
solved rather to renounce all matrimonial en- 
gagements than wed any one but him. Hilde- 
vert was a handsome young man, who filled in 
the castle of her father the office of Secretary. 
The young lady hadgrown up by his side and he 
had probably without being aware of it, planted 
in her heart seeds of the tender sentiments which 
had afterwards taken so deep a root there; nor 
could she at the same time, forget that when her 
father, conformably to the pious custom of the 
age, had quitted his domains to fight beneath the 
christian standard in Palestine, Hildevert had, 
by his bravery, saved her paternal roof from the 
rage of a banditti who had attacked it. 

During a certain winter seeson, when the 
three knights came regularly to woo this lady, 
she resolved at once to get rid of these importu- 
nate suitors at once, and forever, 


| unshaken to the latest breath.”’ 
| The young lady afterwards spoke in these 
| terms to the second of her suitors ; 

‘©We have a dead man in the castle; the 
corpse will be laid in the hall to night: do me 
the favor to watch by his side in order to prevent 
the occurrence of any accident. It is absolutely 

necessary that you should conduct yourself with 
rere and maintain your post by the side 
| of the coffin whatever may chance to happen.— 
| By a strict fulfilment of these conditions, I shall 
be enabled to judge of the sincerity ot your love 
for me.”’ 

‘¢What command has issued from that lovely 
mouth!” replied the knight. ‘This slender test 
my very squire would willingly undergo for a 
breakfast ; and wherein can it possibly offer any 
difficulty to one who is ready to brave death that 
he may find favor in your sight?”’ 

The lady then took the remaining one of her 
three suitors aside : 


expense of a man who has undertaken to watch 
a corpse to night, and who boasts and piques 
himself prodigiously upon his courage. Disguise 
yourself as a devil; I hayes dress prepared for 





. 


‘T intend,” said she “‘to amuse myself at the | 


‘ers. The livid tint of death disguised his coun- 
tenance; and the lady after considering him in his 
position, and feigning to shudder with horror at 
the spectacle, give him strict injunctions not to 
open hiseyes or give the slightest signs of ani- 
mation. ; 


The second knight began by doing ample hon- 
or to the splendid supper to which he had been 
invited. He was full of gayety and spirits, and 
laughed heartily with the rest of the guests at all 
the current tales of sorcerers and spirits, swear- 
ing that from his very youth he had scoffed at the 
idea of ghosts. When the appointed hour 
arrived, he walked courageously towards the 
hall, where the lady was awaiting his arrival 
with the old warder ofthe castle. She indicated 
to him his post, giving, however, at the same 
time, full liberty to walk or sit still—to read, in 
!a word, to employ himself in any way he 
thought proper, providing only that he should 
defend it from whoever might approach the 
coffin. 

When the lady and the warder had retired, the 
most profound silence reigned throughout the 
hall. The knight began to scrutinize it in eve- 
ry part, and at length exclaimed: ‘¢What will 
not love render a man capable of!’’ then, throw- 
ing himself into a chair near the coffin, he fixed 
his eyes upon the corpse. The sight ofthis ob- 
ject caused an involuntary shudder to pervade 
his whole frame; for his brother suitor, who 
counterfeited the dead man, played his part so 
well, and his pale and livid countenance resem- 
bled so exactly that of one in whom life had be- 
come extinct, that the most distrustful eye 
would have been decieved. His head too, half 
raised, appeared as though it would advance to. 
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wards the rash man who stared so fixed upon 
him and drag him to the tomb which already 
gasped for all that death had left him of mortali- 
ty. The knight withdrew his gaze from the hid- 
eous object before him, snuffed the lights, and 
began to read an ancient tamily chronicle, and in 
this occupation he became so busied in the rela- 
tion of a seige of some town of Italy, that he 
forgot the dead man inthe coffin; and sharing 
the heroic sentiments of the brave’ knights, be- 
came, like the first knight, prepared to push the 
adventure to its close. 


°f the enemy of souls than he leaped from the 
coffin and prepared to flee. 

At the sight of the corpse in flight, the two 
combattants lost all courage ; the devil made for 
door, and the guardian knight took refuge in a 
neighboring chamber. 

The young lady accompanied by the witnesses 
of her success, entered the hall which rung with 
bursts of laughter, and recalling the three knights 
who dared hardly raise their eyes for shame, re- 
minded them of their compact and bade them re- 
collect that both the laws of gallantry and 
knighthood forbade them to press their suit. 

The knights took a hasty departure from the | 
castle; and Hildevert was shortly afterwards | 
united to the object of his affections. 


The lady, who, with her lover, and the old 
warden, was observing, from a neighboring de- 
partment, what passed in the hall, began to en- 
tertain some misgivings respecting the success 
of the stratagem, when the hour of one struck 
loudly on her ear. Instantly the third knight 
was heard to approach the hall. 





Happiness, 


TRaveRsE the world, go fly from pole to pole, 
Go far as winds can blow or waters roll, 

All, allis vanity beneath the sun, 

To certain death through different paths we run. 
See | the pale miser poring o’er his gold, 

See there a galley slave to misery sold! 
Ambition’s votary groans beneath its weight, 
The splendid victim of the toils of state. 

Lo! in the mantling bow! sweet poisons flow, 
Love’s keenest pleasures terminate in woe ; 
Ev'n learning ends her vast career in doubt, 


He struck a tremendous blow upon the door 
of the hall at the very moment when the knight 
who poring over the chronicle was engaged, in 
his imagination, in cutting his way through a | 








breach by the side of his gallant ancestors. The | 
noise made him spring instantly from his chair 

ns though the hand of him who struck had | Kacy; morist happiness nee dwelt blow. 
cought him wp suddenly by the bei. Who) Sct Sect SGcicaen tertaal 
goes there?’’ he exclaimed. No answer was re- | Can fill a boundless and immortal mind. 

turned, and the silenbe which had prevailed | 

since the blow was struck was only interrupted | 


And puzzling still makes nothing clearly out : } 
Where then is sovereign bliss? Where doth it 
row, 





Hope, 


strengthens and consummates the intuitive love 
of country, and creates a reverence for a coun- 
try’s laws and institutions. It gives character 
to the mass of men, and imparts dignity to 
youthful action, developed amidst the agitation 
of the universal interest. The young are not of- 
ten enough and deeply enough led into national 
concerns, and taught in the great principles of 
national government. They are too seldom told 
of their country, and its history; and are not 
sufficiently early taught to feel an interest and 
to take a part in all that relates to it. By this 
neglect it is, that so many are to be seen, who 
manifest a sluggish apathy towards concerns of 
common heritage, and who can hardly wake up 
at the sound of their country’s prosperity or dan- 
ger; it is owing in some measure to this neglect 
that so many are incapable of public business or 
public trust, and that so many leave the land of 
their birth to breath a foreign air. There is an 
education which may be bestowed, which will 


'refine and polish, without resort to schools or 


colleges; an education which may be given at 
the fireside of home,—the instruction of the 
heart. Itis this instruction which lays open the 


| way to every other exce!lence,—it is this, which 
| in mutual operation with every other, will enable 


man to serve himself, his country, and his God. 
A true, lively and honorable pride, emanating 


| from public rule and public sentiment, will create 
Sweer Hope! without thee what is life; with- | a national character which cannot fail of inspi- 


by the echo of hisvoice. The guardian knighi) 9.4 thy cheering rays to light our path and raise ring admiration from abroad. In the hour of per- 
seized a taper, and drew near the door with a de- our thoughts amidst the numerous ills of time. | i, it will prove a country’s surest defence ; and 
sign of opening it; but changing his purpose, he | "Tis thine when poverty’s hard, griping hand i” the day of peace, her brightest gem. Encour- 
stopped, listened attentively, and was about to; with unrelenting vigor, stops the streams in | age it, teach it, enforce it. 


repeat his question, when a second blow, louder | which our comforts flowed, to 
than the first, washeard. ‘Come in I tell you,” | forward bids our thoughts to better days. 

exclaimed the guardian knight ; and then step-| Tis thine to cheer the storm beat mariner, 
ped back.a few paces, in order that he might) when, with conflicting elements he strives to 


give relief, and) 





' 





Sleep. 
Tue first sensation of drowsiness is nature’s 
call forsleep. Waking shows the body is rested. 


keep his eye upon the corpse which remained reach the distant shore. How greatful then his| After the degseo ef ctrength, of which the ctate of 


tranquil and motionless. heart, when the long looked for port appears. — 


The guardian knight placed his taper upon | "Tis thine when lovers take the parting hand, 
the floor, drew his sword and marched with) when keen sensations swell the aching breast, 
lengthened strides towards the door. A third | when sails are set and all prepared to bear him 
blew, compared with which the other two were from her sight, to sooth their throbbing hearts. 
really gentle, shook the door. At the same in- What power supports through tedious hours 
stant the two sides flew open and the devil en- | °f pain, and long confinement to the tedious room? 
soved. What power supports when to the silent grave 


2 ; : our friends we follow never to return? ’Tis 

It is well known that in ages of ignorance such hope, kind soother of our woes, that tells our 
as that in which this adventure took place, the mourning hearts, our friends we yet shall see in 
devil was firmly believed in, by the inhabitants 5 wa 

. the bright world where death no more divides. — 

of Europe. The people, the knights and even Celestial visi be th 
the princes themselves, believed that he assumed a ae . thou my friend, be thou 
all sorts of forms for the purpose of tormenting a estane he ong ae vale of tears; nor quit me 
mankind. Upon this cecasion he appeared in till beyond disaster’s reach I fix my final home, 
the dinguise of stall and robust man, whese firm till the blest hour to come when faith and hope 
steps shook the flooring of the hall. His power- | _ — = 
ful arm brandished a heavy lance; he cast a look 
fall of fury upon the guardian night and anoth 
er upon the corpse ; and in spite of the former 
walked firmly towards the coffin. The guardian | 
knight defended his pest valiantly, and the issue’ 
of the contest began to be doubtful, when ‘he is alike honorable to the youthful mind, and to 
dead man forgot the part he had to play. The him whose days are stamped by the seal of age. 
danger te which he found himself exposed from | When that patriotism is accompanied by a just 
the sturdy blows which rattled about the coffin, | pride, created by the great and good efforts for 
and his curiosity to behold the fray, induced him| learning and religion in the land, it becomes a 
to raise himself in the coffin, and open his eyes, | holy principle. There is a degree of national 
but no sooner didjhe behold the frightful figure| pride which should never be checked. It 








National Pride, a Laudable Principle. 

Tuat silent, inwardly operating emotion, 
which we call patriotism, which sends out its 
force only on great occasions, and displays the 
man, the whole man, and nothing but the man, 





| 








the system is capable, is restored by sleep, lon- 
ger stay in bed only relaxes. He perverts reason 
who by a habit of artificial excitement, keeps 
awake so late he is not ready to rise by day break, 
nature’s undoubted signal for quitting repose, obe- 
dience to which secures a desire of rest at the fit 
hour. Some people close their shutters against 
it. George III. consulted his household physi- 
cians separately, as to the modes of life conducive 
to health and longevity ; as to the importance of 
early rising there was fullcoincidence. Old peo- 
ple examined as tothe cause of their longevity 
allagree that they have been in the habit of go- 
ing to bed early and rising early. In debilitated 
people, adegree of fever, or something resem- 
bling it, comes on towards evening ; going very 
early to bed ia of great consequence to them. 

Rising an hour or two earlier than usual often 
gives a vigor which nothing else can produce. 

Many people at waking feel a disposition to 
rise ; they lose it by indulging a lethargic state 
or lolling awake. We lose vigor by lying a bed 
in health, longer than for sleep; the body less 
disposed for refreshing sleep; appetite and di- 
gestion are lessened. 

After a long or late mental exertion, sleep is a 
half watch ; the thoughts continue themselves, 
effecting useless fatigue. Some people cannot 


get to sleep, others awake too early. Without 
spirit to rise they hope to find refreshment in an 
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additional nap; another and another leaves therm 
more languid; they fancy themselves unfit for 
exertion until they have taken a breakfast, which 
they make no effort to merit. 

Nothing breaks up the strength sooner than 
want of sieep at the hour nature obviously de- 
signed tor repose, marked, as well by regular re- 
turn of day and night, as by our own feelings, if 
not prevented by artificial habits. Labor, 
which is light in the day, is burthensome in the 
night. The accumulated stimuli of the day are 
sufficient for the temporary exhaustion of the 
system, the rest of the night is requisite to re- 
cruit us for each successive day. 





Slander. 


Wauat is slander ? 
’Tis an assassin at the midnight hour, 
Urg’d on by envy, that with fvotstep soft, 
Steals on the slumber of sweet innocence, 
And with the dark drawn dagger of the mind, 
Drinks deep the crimson current of the heart. 
It is a worm that crawls on Beauty’s check, 
Like the vile viper in a vale of flowers, 
And riots in ambrosial blossoms there. 
It as acoward in a coat of mail . 
That wages war against the brave and wise, | 
And, like the long, lean lizard, that will mar 
The lion’s sleep, it wounds the noblest breast. 
Oft have J seen this demon of the soul, 
This murderer of sleep, with visage smooth, 
And countenance serene as heav’ps own sky, 
But storms were raving in the world of thought ; 
Oft have I seen « smile upon its brow, 
But like the lightning from a stormy cloud, 
It shock’d the soul and disappear’d in darkness ; 
Oft have I seen it weep at tales of woe, 
And sigh as ’twere his beart would break with 

guish 5 

But like the drop that drips from Java’s tree, 
And the fell blast that sweeps Arabian sands, 
They wither'd every flowret of the vale. 
I saw it tread upon a lily fair, 
A maid, of whom the world could say no harm, 
And when she sunk beneath the mortal wound, 
It broke into the sacred sepulchre, 
And dragged its victim from the hallowed grave 
For public eye to gaze on. It had wept, 
That from the earth its victim passed away | 
Ere it had taken vengeance on its virtues. 
Yes, I have seen this cursed child of Envy 
Breathe mildew on the sacred fame of him 
Who once had been his country’s benefactor ! | 
And on the sepulchre of his repose, } 
Bedewed with many a tributary tear, | 





an- 





Dance in the sunlight of a summers sky, 
With savage satisfaction. 
MILFORD BARD. 





Columuiators, 


Or this geniuscf animals, bearing the form and stature | 
of men, there are three distinct species; the inventor : the 
propagator from malice ; and the propagator from wan- | 
tonness. The first of these species is perhaps the most odi- | 
ous object in nature, if indeed nature ever recognizes any | 
thing so completely at war with every thing else in her | 
dominion. The assassin cannot be more an object of | 
universal disgust ;—for the field of his pernicious labors 
are not half so extensive, nor more destructive to the on- | 
ly happiness for which life is worth preserving, The 
estimation of the relative guilt of treason and calumny, 
is exemplified in the history of Ducas, given by Montes- | 
qaieu, in his remarks upon his crime. ucas had raised | 
an insurrection at Constantinople, aganist the Roman 
government, for which, considering the futility of his | 
talents for rebellion, he was only sentenced to be public- 
ly whipped ; but when, in extenuation of his conduct, he 
proceeded to accuse several persons of distinction, as his 
accomplices, he was condemned to be burned at the stake; 

1 y being est i the blackest crime of the two. | 

The second class of calumniators, bears the same rela- | 
tion to the first, as the receiver of stolen goods does to 
the thief. ‘These, thougn the most numerous of the deal- 
ers in defamation, are composed of the same mischief- | 
loving elements, but have less courage and less ability | 
than their wholesale procurators. They knew enough 
only to act the sycophant and the traitor. They are bold — 
enough to persevere in the unhallowed work of domes- | 
tic alienation, only when the wind sets fair, and the voy- 
age appears prosperous. And when the object of their 
malignity rises above the accumulated weight of their 
attacks, they retreat from the combat, disown their wea- 
pons, and excuse themselves by saying that they believed 
th ives contending in the great cause of truth. 

The third class is made up of all the unhappy and un- | 
easy beings who at once disgrace and derange the human | 
character. A man of this description seems to take a dia- 
bolical delight in speaking ill of every object. A good | 
theme is never upon histongue. He sleeps to dream of | 
the calamities and faults of his fellows ; for the venom of | 
the asp is not so potent that he would not try it, if it | 
would but make him an adept in defamation, nor is the 

urest honey so sweet that he would not | ie it to 
be the most loathsome and venomous of all poisons.— 








, ment. 


Should he attempt to open his lips to speak truth, the 
effort would instantly strike him dumb! He eats ven- 
om as naturally as swine devour rattle-snakes ! 

We have seen the description of a picture executed by 
Apelles, said to be from the pen of Lucian. “Calumny 
is invited by Credulity, who is represented with large 
ears and wandering eyes. Behind him stands Suspicion 


and Ignorance. Calumny approaches, holding in her left | 
right she drags, | 


hand a lighted torch, while with he 
with the most determined vehemence, a young man, who 
supplicates heaven with distracted looks and uplifted 
hands. She is convulsed with passion. On one side 
moves Conspiracy ; on the other Fraud. Repentance 
walks behind with a melanchoiy aspect and a tattered 
robe, looking occasionally at Truth, who follows, medi- 
tating on the cruelty of the scene before her.” 


Do we not, even in this age of liberty, see an enlarged | 


and particular exemplification of this picture? Do we 
not see men, who have spent laborious lives of abuse, 
armed with the insolence of security, and conscious of an 
audience from those who swallow all the venom that 
drops from their lips, hissing from their dark dens, ata 
thousand good and estimable characters, and smiling in- 
wardly at the work of desolation they are meditating ? 
The world listens; the curses of envy are for a moment 
let loose ; all that is malevolent in frail human nature is 
invited to a fruition of its self-torturing propensity ; 
and all this time the world is unconscious to what a cor- 
.° and detestable organ it has been so long listening. 
tis needless to say thar calumny cannot hurt the in- 
nocent. It is like the nauseous vegetable which poisons 
allittouches, Truth will not long wither under all its 
tainting breath; but honest faith may be wrested, and 
justice driven from her balance. There are a few in ev- 
ery reverse of fame, who perceive the malice and des- 


| pise the meanness of the rest ; but they live like Daniel 


in the lion’s den. Yet even good men have frequently 
some almost insuperable barriers set before their judg- 

Merit is not only difficult to be recognised, but 
she is seen to the greatest disadvantage by her modesty. 

Some men tell truth with as malevolent a motive as 
others tell fulsehood. Such men would slay the slain. 
They see nothing in knowledge but its strength; noth- 
ing in power but its terror. 

With them the.very breath of approbation makes ene- 
mies of thousands. They are ignorant of the first truth 
that philanthropy teaches,—that to communicate pleas- 
ure, is to receive it. But some men will live in the 
hearts of grateful nations, while the ealumniators perish 
like the beasts of the desert?) Such men do now live; 
and when the petty tyrants who would build their own 
monuments of infamy onthe ruins of a worthy fame, 
shall be remembered only as a mark of indellible disgrace, 
the virtues of those he vilified, shall spring like plants 


| from the heaps of dust which were intended to smother 


them, and become a garden of beauty for the wonder and 
delight of after generations. 

But death presents no barrier that the calumniator 
does not dare to pass. He is not ashamed, and he ex- 


| ults in the opportunity, when his blighting wishes may 


be better seconded, to drag the defenceless dead from 
their last and sacred rest, and make their unchangeable 
fame the play thing of his unhallowed folly. But they 
will not fade. The eagle will not bow to the wren.— 
The gnat cannot pierce the skin of the elephant. A moth 
shall not rob the dead of their treasured worth, nor shall 
the wing of a noisome fly ever hide the sun. Go on, 
then, calumniators, with all the ephemeral glory of yc r 
wicked hopes. Cant and lies are fit weapons in your 
hands. You may think society a wasp’s nest, and hurl 
your missiles abroad with all the strength of infuriated 


demons. They will sting each other as you wish for a 


| while ; but beware of the day when they find the band 


that hurls the offence. Their foes cannot long be secure : 
and their stings will experience no loss of power by the 
delay which their search demands.— Buffalo Republican. 








Seandal. 

“O thou from whose rank breath nor sex can save, 
Nor sacred virtue nor the powerless grave. 
Felon unwhipped ! than whom in yonder cells, 
Full many a groaning wretch less guilty dwells. 
Blush, if of honest blood a drop remains, 
To steal its lonely way along thy veins: 
Blush—if the bronze, long hardened on thy cheek, 
Has left a spot where that pure drop can speak ; 
Blush to be branded with the slanderer’s name, 
And though thou dread’st not sin, at least dread 

shame.” 


Ofall the vices to which mankind are addicted 
none are so much to be dispised as that of slan- 
der and scandal. 

No character which human kind can acquire, 
so low, so damning in the eyes of all honorable 
persons, as the character of the slanderer. 

He who wantonly assails the character of his 
neighbour by uttering falshoods which tend to 
depricate and detract from his fair fame, is worse 
than the common thief who steals his purse. 


“He who steals my purse 

Steals trush, ’tis something—nothing— 
, Twas mine; ’tis his, 

And has been slave to thousands.”’ 
“But he who filches from me 

My good name, robs me 

Of that, which not enriches him 

But makes me poor indeed,” 





Again the person who goes about to pick up 
and retail the gossip of the day, to pry into the 
secrets and private concerns of others, and give 
an additional embellishment to all he or she can 
learn, is equally despicable in the eyes of a res- 
pectable community. 





What do we Live for? 


Wuart do we live for? Is it to be 
The sport of fortune’s power ; 

To launch our bark on pleasure’s sea, 
And float perhaps an hour ; 

To waste our time in idle dreams 
Of what may be to-morrow ; 

To glean with care from present scenes 
The source of future sorrow ? 


What do we live for: Is it to find 
The ties of friendship broken ; 

That love’s a sound to cheat mankind, 
And dies as soon as spoken ; 

To mark the woes on others hurl’d, 
Nor weep their hapless lot ; 

To hate our fellows, curse the world, 
To die, and be forgot? 


No: We were formed to search for truth, 
Through paths made plain by reason ; 
To hail that light in earliest youth, 
Which shines in every season ; 
Yes, we were made to win below 
The boon hereafter given ; 
To calmly smile at earthly woe, 
And find a home in Heaven. 


Rural Taste. 

I REGARD the man who surrounds his dwelling 
with objects of rural taste, or who even plants a 
single shade tree by the road side as a public be- 
nefactor; not merely hecause he adds something 
to the general beauty of the country, and te the 
pleasure of those who travel through it, but be- 
cause, also, he contributes something to the re- 
finement of the general mind; he improves the 
taste especially of his own family and neighbor- 
hood. There is a power in scenes of rural beauty 
to affect our social and moral feelings. A fond 
ness for these scenes is seldom found with coarse 
ness of sentiment and rudeness of manners. One 
may judge with confidence of the taste and intel- 
ligence of a family by the external air of their 
dwelling. In my excursions in the country, if I 
pass a habitation however spacious, standing na- 
ked to the sun, with nothing ornamental, noth- 
ing inviting around it, I cannot help saying to 
myself, however abundant may be the slovenly 
possessions of its owner, there is no refinement 
in that house ; there is no delicate and kindly 
interchange of sentiment among its inmates, and 
if ever they are sociable, the sociableness con- 
sists in rude fitful loquacity. Their books are 
few, and those ill chosen and un read. But if] 
notice a dwelling, however humble, which is ap- 
parently as snug as its owner has means to make 
it, displaying neatness and taste in its fences, 
and shade and shrubbery and flower pots at the 
windows, I feel assured that this is the home of 
quiet and rational enjoyment, of intelligent and 
kind intercourse. 





Two African philosophers conversing on the 
subject of astronomy. Cuffee asked Sambo, if 
he koew what the debble became of the old moons 
when the new ones were made ? ‘ Don’t know, 
Cuff.’ ‘* Why, you fool, you,’’ says the other, 
“they are all cut up to make’em stars on.” 





Wuart is that which is above all human im- 
perfectionts and yet shelters the weakest and 
wisest, as well as the wivkedest of all man- 
kind ? A hat. 
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An Address 
Delivered before a Literary Institution. 


Original. 

For commemorating the perpetuity and prosperity 
of this institution another opportunity has presented 
itself. It would indeed be a difficult task upon an occa- 
sion like this, to present any thing new, or even hav- 
ing the appearance of novelty. But it is sufficient, 
while we reflect upon the multiplicity of advantages at- 
tending us, that we are enabled to reiterate those senti- 
ments that have been repeatedly proclaimed from this 
very spot, and on similar occasions. It is not so much 
something new, as a correct management of what we alneady 
have, that is desirable. It is not so much our object to 
dive into hidden things, or plunge into the labyrinth of 
truths that will yet be revealed—it is not so much our ob- 
ject prematurely to undertake the study of dark, abstruse 
sciences—to grasp at things beyond our comprehension, 
as itisto con well those facts already exhibited, and to 
acquire the grand fundamental principles of all svience. 
To revel and feast in the arcana of nature in its widest 
sense, belongs only to maturer minis. We are placed 
here for a different though not less noble purpose. We 
are placed here to beget that temperament of mind, 
which will qualify us hereafter for researches however 
prolix. It is sufficient for the young student to walk on 
the bridge constructed by his predecessors and by antique 
sages, until he has arrived at that strength of intellect to 
erect one for himself; and let him be assured that he treads 
on solidity, tested by many that have gone before him. It 
is no favorable symptom of aspiring genius to break loose 
from all restraint—to throw aside all rules that have re- 
ceived the sanction of those in reputed notoriety, be- 
cause forsooth we cannot view every shade and turn, 
aa it were, in a glance; or because we wish to magnify 
our own importance and gratify a spurious, independent 
spirit. On the contrary, a distrustful, arrogant, incredu- 
lous spirit, is the legitimate offspring. The man who is 
80 infatuated as to discard principles of this character, and 
for this vain reason, had much better have groped on 
to the end of his lite enveloped in the thick pall of igno- 
rance. Like the unfledged bird, trusting not to its pa- 
rents for nutriment, leaving its nest and attempting to 
stretch a wing for itself, is he who spurns well substanti- 
ated facts, and allows a supercillious arrogance to w:ih- 
draw him from a reliance on others to wander sceptic 
like through the fields of speculation—sooner or later he 
must fall. Not by any means that we are blindly to 
place implicit confidence in the assertions and sentiments 
of another, for this would be a fault equally to be detest- 
ed; but we are to let the eminence and distinction of the 
author to possess its respective weight, and our judgment 
and observation are to unite with it in placing the seal of 
truth. To be doubtful of one’s opinions and capabilities 
is an unexceptionable sign of improvement—it is a 
sure test that his heart is not steeled to all argu- 
ment and exhibitions of truth. There are those 
who are so obstinately tenacious of their ill form- 
ed opinions, that the smallest point conceivable will 
not be conceded even in the glaring light of truth ; 
for with this concession is a detraction (as they suppose) 
of their honor ; «wch characters as these are the excres- 
cences of society, and the quicker they are lopped off the 
better will it be for the mental growth of the nation.— 
They have thrown a huge rampart around their hearts 
that will forever blunt the poignancy of truth—that will 
forever exclude that light which restores a chaotic mass 
to order and harmony. Could the American scholar be 
fully apprised of this fact, he would, I am well convin- 
ced, eschew this artful maelstroom that has so often 
witnessed the wreck of glowing hopes and ardent antici- 
pations. 

Delectable fields are spread out in glorious prospect be- 
fore the student; visions of the future rise before him 
rife with reality; he looks into the future and all is 
bright—nothing but one landscape of beauty pregnant 
with the wild luxuriance of nature, is unrolled to his di- 
Jated mind. On either hand the alpine columns of sci- 
ence are rising, and the Eacre or Linerty hovering 
with outstretched wings, is ready to light npon the chapi- 
ter when it shall have been placed, 











It is not the man who is forever searching after novel- 
ties that possesses the greatest fund of knowledge—it is 
not the man who permits vain curiosity to stimulate him 
in search after the wonders and curiosities of literature, 
that stands in the foremost rank of the diterati. With as 
much consistency might a blind man talk of the beauties 
of color, a8 Such an one to make pretensions to a thor- 
ough acquaintance with science. No,—it is rarely the 
case with men of this cast, that they know much about 
any thing. It belongs to men whose minds are concen- 
trated with burning power—to men, whose minds wan- 
der not like the fools eyes to the ends of the earth—to 
spread the golden beams of the sun of science. I do not 
hesitate to affirm (nor would I speak disparagingly of 
improvements and discoveries that may yet be made) 
that sufficient is now known to render us a happy, pros- 
perous, and scientific nation, if we will. It needs but 
application to effect a state of society the world 
has never yet seen. The student at this age is not re- 


quired to form theories or make discoveries for himself, | 


he is not compelledto pass the midnight hour penetra- 
ting some mystic lore, to become a literary man. ‘This is 
all done—the road is levelled and every obstruction is re- 
moved—it is for him to say whether he will tread it or 
not; he can read his future greatness in his application ; 
every exertion he makes is like the freshening breeze to 
the weather beaten mariner—it will soon waft him to the 
coast of fume. What is there that has not been done? 
adepts in all sciences have published their views and ob- 
servations: the world is full of books of every style and 
upon every subject. In theology, physics, moral and nat- 
ural philosophy, and astronomy, who can complain? In 
jurisprudence, volume on volume line our shelves—our 
civil code is fast approximating to perfection, and young 
civilians have but toturn tothe pages of Blackstone,Kent, 
and a thousand other giants in law, to become a profi- 
cient in the science of government, and the administrator 
of justice to its subjects. Theology spreads out its golden 
pages refulgent with the beams of heaven, to him who 
anticipates the ministerial office. Commentators have 
thrown a halo of light around those passages that must 
forever have remained in darkness. The immortal Watts 
caught inspiration from the hallowed lips of Isaiah, and 
left the traces of divinity in every line he wrote. For 
the lover of polite literature, never was there a better op- 
portunity for the gratification of his taste. The world 
groans under the weight of periodicals—almost every vil- 
lage sends out its stream to water the earth and cleanse 
it fromthe foul stain of impurity. The secret though 
powerful influence of these when combined, are ‘like the 
gurgling rivulets of the mountain united in the valley, 
where they form one broad and mighty volume that 
bears down all opposition. 


The poet and the novelist have given us some of the 
rarest specimens of Genius. Instead of palming upon 
the world the love-sick tales of olden times, they have 
given us nature unvarnishdd, uncolored. The poet's 
muse hath not stooped to touch a theme unworthy her 
attention—instead of pining in solitude, and biding the 
neglect of patronage—instead of crouching menial like 
in adoration to a mercenary court, or pouring the soft, 
honeyed words of adulation into the monarch’s ear, she 
is as free as the breezes that play around Helicon, her 
sacred retreat. Crumbling thrones, consolidated em- 
pires, the iron foot of Justice on the rebel necks of ty- 
rants, the imperial car—more bloody than the car of Jug- 
gernaut, more odious than the revolting sacred rites of 
the Hindoos, rolling its scathing wheels over slaughtered 
thousands—have been the themes to light up the vestal 
flame of poesy in the hearts of the sons of song. 


Truly, this is an auspicious era—it is an era when 
mind is beginning to throw off its torpor—to break its 
allegiance to sloth and inaetivity, and assert its freedom 
its rightful dominion over every litigous passion that 
may tend to retard truth in its onward illustrious caréer ; 
jt is an era when mind is beginning to act upon mind and 
mould it for destinies as high as heaven, and as supreme- 
ly happy as the most enrapturing picture fancy ever 
drew. The plastic minds of youth are now receiving 
impressions as durable as the traces of the chisel on 
the flinty rock. Their hearts as well as their heads are en- 
jisted on the side of truth, virtue, and science ; and when 
the full exercise of their intellectual parts shall be grant- 


ed, the earth must give way before them, for they come 
with a boon trom heaven—they come to tread down the 
high places of iniquity—to rend the veil of illiteracy in 
twain, and scatter the rich dew-drops of science even to 
the remotest corner of the land. They are indeed the 
rarest plants in the nursery of this nation, and if the chil- 
ling frost of neglect is suffered to destroy them in embryo 
where isthe hope of this people?—where is that guid- 
ing star to which we have long cast an unerring eye? 
that light which flickered through the gloomy drapery of 
the future, to tell our battling fathers, a nation’s rising 
glory? 


The wheels of this mighty revolution are all adjusted, 
and are beginning to roll and inerease in speed, and they 
will continue to move on till a complete reformation is 
effected. Let the churlish cynic, or the bigoted advocate 
ofexclusive knowledge snarl and rail at the system of 
universal information—let him disclose his own shallow- 
ness of intellect by his gibes and taunts ; to condescend 
to parry such innocent thrusts is incompatible with tae 
| character of a patriot or a scholar. To such we would 
| say, in the words of Sir William Draper—You bite 
against a file: cease viper!’ And in conclusion I 
would say, let every one of us, members of this associa- 
tion, so walk, as to merit the approbation of our fel- 
low men, and their encomiums as the friends of science ; 
let us bequeath these blessings unimpaired that have been 
given us as a rich legacy to nations yet unborn. 

vu. M. 








The Grave, 


In the sheltering grave the woe-fraught heart 
will be at ease: the clouds of anguish, which 
darken life’s short day, pervade not that still re- 
treat. The poisonous breath of calumny and the 
envenomed tongue of Envy, here lose their cor 
roding influence. The sympathetic mind ago- 
nized by distress, and unable to support the 
storms of ill fortune, sinks calmly into the em- 
| brace of death—into the placid enjoyments of 
| uninterrupted tranquility. Here oppressed vir- 
tue finds a secure asylum from overbearing great- 
ness ; and the upbraiding charity of proud opu- 
lence is no longer painful to its object. The 
| distinctions in society, which consign merit to 
oblivion, and raise the worthless from the dust, 

are here forgotton. Unfeeling pride is disrobed 
| of its splendid covering, and the georgeous man- 
tle is torn from the shoulders of the undeserving. 
Humble worth ceases to kneel suppliant at the 
feet of affluence, and the lorn offspring of pover- 
ty fail toJentreat from avarice the stinted boon; 
the victim of malevolence, who essays in vain 
to parry the thrust of unmerited obloquy, glad 
that in death, the danger of contumely wounds 
not, welcomes with joyous aspect the closing 
period. 











Comets and Women, 


Comets, doubtiess, answer some wise and good 
purpose in the creation; sodo women. Comet 
are incomprehensible, beautiful and eccentric; so 
are women. Comets shine with peculiar splen- 
dor, but at night appear most brilliant; so do 
women. Comets confound the most learned 
when they attempt to ascertain their nature; so 
do women. Comets equally excite the admira- 
tion of the philosopher and of the clown of the 
valley; so do women. Comets and women, 
therefore, are closely analagous; but, the nature 
of each being inscrutable, all that remains for us 
to do is, to view with admiration the one, and 
almost to adoration jove the other. 
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From the Schenectady Reflector. 
The Broken Vow. 
BY H. MOORE. 
I sat within his chamber, and 1 marked 
The deadly paleness of his sunken cheek— 
The quivering lip—the wild, unsteady eye— 
The faultering tongue— the cold and trembling hand! 
Oh! gaunt disease had made a fearful wreck 
Of all his former beauty, and destroyed 
The budding glories cherished in his soul ! 
Where now the flashing of the noble eye— 
The proud defiance of the scornful lip— 
The stern composure of the haughty brow ? 
Alas! Alas! how lowly all his hopes ! 
How humble lies he in his meekness there, 
Stripped of his proud authority, and left 
A startling picture of his former self ! 
Day had departed tothe mountain dells, 
And star-winged night, like music to the heart, 
Come down upon the earth. The ghostly clock 
Was busy in its labors, and had told 
The hour of midnight to the weary ear. 
The sick man slumbered heavily and long : 
And, ever and anon, his shuddering frame 
And quivering lip, bespoke his agony. 
Lo! how his reason trembles oe’r the brink 
Of wild insanity, and falls beneath 
The strong convulsive grasp of stern disease ! 
And vividly he paints the picture of his woes 
With gay imagination’s brightest tints : 


“Begone, begone, I know thee not— 
I cannot love thee now : 

For fearfully disease hath wrought 
Its changes on my brow ! 

Away ! away ! I cannot bear 
To gaze upon thy face— 

Thy beauty brought me to despair— 
Thy coldness to disgrace ! 


Away ! nor tempt me to uplift 
The veil that shrouds my soul, 
Where tides, like streams through mountains rift 
In heedless passion roll. 
Away ! you may not love me now— 
The blighted and the sere— 
Nor shall the gall, from broken vow, 
Be sweetened by a tear. 


Oh, God! I would my heart were coli— 
My bosom bared in death : 

My sorrows, then, were sooner told 
Than by my struggling breath ! 

Away, away ! my brain is wild! 
My soul is dark in gloom ! 

Oh, Death! I come, thy weary child ! 
Despair ! O God! the tomb !” 


Gaily the summer sun 
Come tripping o’er the mountains, and his smile 
Shone brightly in the chamber of the dead. 
The breath of God had fled the sick man’s lips ; 
And there he lay inanimate and cold, 
A fearful picture of his living self. 
And she, the humble traitoress, was there, 
In lowly meekness, weeeping o’er his brow : 
And, while her tears were failing, I could see 
Her heart was troubled, and her faded lips 
Were wildly uttering her Broken vow. 


Albany, August, 1835. 





Eloquent Thief, 

Peverett, when he left Lacy’s, proceeded at 
once tothe mayor’s but on his way thither he 
was overtaken by a crowd of persons who were 
moving multaously along. His curiosity was 
excited, and he inquired what had happened:— 
He was informed that they had a thiefin custody 
and were conveying him to be examined before 
his worship. Peverell worked his way into the 
middie of the crowd, and beheld a tall, athletic, 
gipsey looking youth in the gripe of two consta- 





bles ; while to my great surprise, mine host was 
following close behind, with a loaf of bread under 
his arm, which it seemed the culprit had stolen. 
The appearance of the delinquent was such as 
attracted Peverell’s attention. H.s make was 
muscular, his step firm, and his stature erect.— 
His countenance was swarthy, and overhang 
with raven locks, which descended in natural 
curls down the sides of his face. His eye was 
large, dark and piercing, full ef gloomy purpose 
and sullen desperation. On his upper lip he 
wore large mustachios. There was a pleasing 
expression of benignity about his mouth: and 
his teeth they were regular, and of exquisite 
whiteness. His dress was tattered and bespoke 
poverty ; but his mien and gesture were such as 
commanded respect. Even the rude rabble who 
were gathered around him and who were always | 
ready to insult and deride him whom the fangs | 
of justice have caught, even they looked on with | 
silence. 

As the crowd moved slowly forward, various | 
were the conjectures which were hazarded.— 
Some thought he was the murderer of the man | 
whose body could net be found ; some wondered 
whether he was a wandering knight in disguise ; | 
while others gently hinted he might be a magi- | 
cian—and now they had caught him perhaps | 
there would be no more coil in the abbey. | 

They had now arrived at the house of his wor- | 
ship and Peverell took the opportunity of speak- 
ing with him before he was engaged in examin- 
ing the persons. He then informed him of the | 
persons who were waiting without to bring a 
culprit before his worship, and mentioned what | 
appeared to be the remarkable quality of the ac- 
cused youth. 

**T'll find his quality out I warrant,’’ said his | 
worship, ‘‘ as you shall see, an’ you have time | 
to wait the examination.”’ | 





| 


Peverell readily consented, and accompanied 
his worship into the room where he generally 
gave audience on occasions of this kind. Being 
seated in his chair of state, with his clerk beside 
him, he immediately proceeded to business by 
inquiring what was the nature of the charge 
against the prisoner. 

** An’ it shall please you worship’s reverence,” | 
said one of the constables, ‘‘this vagrom isa_ 
thief.’’ | 

‘* A thief!’ rejoined his worship, ‘* What has | 
he stolen, and who is the accuser ?”’ 

Mine host now stepped forth and briefly stated | 
that the culprit after walking several times to 
and fro opposite his door, which as his worship 
knew, was the sign of the Rose— 

**Yes, Master Wintour,”’ interrupted the May- 
or, ‘*I do know; and moreover | know that a 
mug ofas goodale may be had under the Rose as 
can be drunk in all St. Alban’s ; but proceed.”” | 

Mine host thanked his worship for his good | 
word, and went on— | 

‘* He walked several times up and down, as I | 
said, when anon, although he saw me on the 
bench near, he snatched up this loaf from a table | 
and ran off with it. I ran after him, raised a} 
hue andcry and soon brought him back ; but 
while I was asking him a few questions he 
watched his opportunity and darted off again like | 
agreyhound. We followed, and a devil of a’ 


chase (saving your worship’s presence) he led 
us—over hedges and ditches, up hill and down 
dale, before we could catch him. At last herun 
into a lane that had no thoroughfare, and then we 
secured him; and now here he is to answer for 
himself.”’ 

‘* Aye, aye,’’ said his worship, ‘ I see how it 
is: he wanted his dinner, and was too lazy to 
work for it; but we'll give him a dinner, and a 
supper tov, | warrant.’’ Then turning to the 
prisonery ‘ Thou naughty varlet,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘what have you to say?”’ 

The culprit who had remained unmoved du- 
ring the whole of mine host’s deposition, look- 
ing with a steady glance, first on the accuser and 
then at the mayor, now came forward with a de- 
liberate step, and in answer to his worship’s 
question, simply pronounced the word ** Noth- 
ing,’’ in a hollow but manly voice. 

‘* You have nothing to say, ey ?”’ said his wor- 
ship. 

‘* Nothing!’’ said the prisoner, in the same 
tone. 

** And do you know that you will be whipped, 
set in the stocks and sent to prison?”’ 

‘+ Yes.”’ 

‘* Whatis your name?’’ inquired the Clerk. 

‘‘] have no name: I lost it when I forfeited 
my honesty.” 

‘¢ What are you?”’ said his worship. 

‘¢A man!” 

*¢ What craft?” 

‘¢ None.” 

*¢ How do you live?”’ 

‘Like the rest of the world—as well as I 
can.” 

‘Where do you live!” 

‘« Here now—to moriow, anywhere !”’ 

** Really’’ exclaimed his worship, waxing a lit- 
tle wrathful at what he considered the saucy 
bluntness of his answers; ‘Really you area 
very pretty rascal. Perhaps you expect to get 
off by this device ; but you will find out your 
tmnistake.”’ 

‘* T expect you will do your duty,’’ replied the 
culprit: ‘‘and then I suppose I shail be impris- 
oned, whipt and set in the stocks.’’ 

‘** T undertake to promise you all three,’’ re- 
joined his worship; ‘‘ but first | would fain know 
alittle more of you. I am fond of original char- 
acters ; and you seem tobe one. What made 
you steal this man’s bread ?” 

“Want!” 

** Aye, aye, that is always the ready -a; 
but ifyou are in want, why not work and eat 
honest bread ?”’ 

‘*Who will employ me? No one ! the world’s 
doors are shut against me !’’ 

‘Why did you not eat the loaf when you pur- 
loined it, if you wanted it ?” 

“There are wants of the soul,’’ replied the 
youth, ‘tas well as of the body ; mine were the 
former.”” 

‘*Come come,” quoth his worship, “this is 
trifling with the respect due to mine office. I in- 
sist upon knowing your name, that the clerk 
may enter it in the deposition. 
name sirrah!”’ 

‘* George Wilson. 
me?”’ 
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“‘Oh!’’ exclaimed his worship, in a tone of 
irony, ‘*what! you have a name, have you, 
when you are put to it? I dare be sworn you 
have an alias too. George Wilson, alias what?’’ 

«<] have answered you,’’ replied the prisoner 
calmly, but proudly. ‘‘What further questions?” 

“None,” said his wership. ‘ Take him to 
prison.” 

The constables were about to remove him when 
he put them aside with a deliberate air, and ad- 
dressed his worship ; 

‘¢ Having answered all your questions now 
hearme. I have been brought before you as an 
offender against the laws. You are appointed 
to maintain and enforce these laws. My offence 
is small, and I hope justifiable in the sight of 
Heaven;” and he raised his eyes streaming with 
‘¢ God knows from what motives I have 
His voice fal- 


tears. 
acted! they were solemn ones.”’ 
tered a little, but soon recovered his wonted firm- 
ness. ‘It was your duty,’ he continued, ‘‘to 
take the depositions of my accuser, and to act 
upon them according to law. But who gave you 
power, who gave you right to insult me with 
needless questions, to oppress me with mean in- 
sinuations, to wound me with your puny wit? 
The consciousness of that protection which your 
station throws around you should have made you 
merciful. I incensed you by no insolence of 
manner, by no turbulence of conduct. I bore 
your taunts with mildness. Surely it would be- 
come you to distinguish between the hardened 
sinner and the low!y one—between the perpetra- | 
tor in great misdeeds and the offender In trifling 
ones. 


‘‘What is the amount ofmycrime? I attemp- 
ted to despoil this man ofa loaf of bread. I had 
no money ; [ had no friends ; I had no home ; 
but I had— God of heaven hear and forgive me, 
Thad a father ! an aged, helpless, blind and dying 
father, calling aloud for food, and no raven of 
the desert to bring it him. Poor old man! 1 
would have plucked the morsel from a hungry 
bear to have given thee, rather than have longer 
heard thy feeble wailings for want; rather than 
have still beheld thy sightless eye-balls rolling in 
their sockets, and turned towards heaven to im- 
plore its pitying help ! 

‘* What have I to fear from man?—From man 
who is my brother! From man, whose heart 
should feel for misery! Three long days and 
three miserable nights, has my father fasted; du- 
ring that time has he pined, inch-meal away; in 
that time has he drank nothing but water from 
the stagnant pool, in that time has he cursed 
his existence ; during all that time has he groan- 
ed beneath the bony grasp of death! Stretched 
on the bare earth, with no shelter from the in- 
clement skies but what the embowering trees 
could give him, no pillow for his head but the 
green turf, no cover for his wasting body but his 
tattered clothes, there he lies, dark, dark, and 
famished. 

‘I have shared his hunger; I have shared his 


watchings ; I have sat by him and longed to| have been, mine host in a stammering voice, ad- 
hear his last sigh ! Every moment I expected it| dressed his worship, observing, “that as we 
His cries for food 1} were all christians alike, he thought for his part 
I shuddered at} we ought to behave like christians one to anoth- 


and I wou!d not leave him. 
evaded believing death at hand. 


sad hours! Isat in gloomy desperation, hoping 

tosee himexpire! Aye! look on me with hor- 

ror. I panted,—I thirsted to behold that wasted 

form stretched in the arms of death ; for what is 

life to the blind, the aged, the needy, and the ail- 

ing? Who that is thus bowed down with the 

infirmities of nature, and oppressed by the tyr- 

ranny of man, would arrest the silent strides of 
death! Do you abhor the savage of the desert 

who leaves his aged parent to perish? he is more 

merciful than we who shut out the grave even 

when we are shut out from the world and the 

world’s delight. 

‘Fixed was my gloomy purpose, and I sat in 

horrid silence, by my father, heaving in the 

throes of death. With the green mantle of the 

standing pool | wetted his lips as often as he 

called for drink ; when he moaned for food I was 
silent as the mole; he knew not that I was near 
him. Heart rending was my task, and dreadful- 

ly I fulfilled it. When the darkness of night en- 
compassed the creation, when all was stillness 
and solemn gloom, then have I sat impatiently 

listening to my fatheras he gasped for life! The 
fever’s fiery fang had unstrung his joints, 
and he could not move. Stillas he called fur 
drink I was at hand—but, whenhe bade me feed 
him, I answered not. Vain hope! Each morn- 

ing’s dawn showed him toe me still living, but 
still dying. 

“The length of my trial subdued my resolu- 
tion, the energy which despair and misery had 
ent me, wes weakened; the iron purpose of my 
heart gave way, and when I saw my father lin- 
gering inthe arms of death, yet struggling to live; 
my soul yearned with pity, and I left him this 

morning with the desperate resolve of procuring 
food for him at whatever hazard. Filled with this 
resolution I passed your door; I repassed it; I 
hoped to interest your compassion by my looks; 
but you had no commerce with pity. I then 
seized the loaf and fled; but not hastily, or I 
might have escaped. I was brought back. An 
agonizing thought of my poor father’s condition 
came acrossmy mind. I rushed forth again pur- 
sued by you and others. I was deceived in that 
lane I thought it led to where my father lay. It 
it had, and I could have dropped the bread by 
his side, | would have turned upon you, and de- 
livered up myself witheut a struggle. But it 
was otherwise ordained ! and now glut your re- 
venge! Iam, a poor, forsaken, wretched perse- 
cuted outcast. You know my crime; you have 
it recorded. I would have robbed this man; but 
let it be recorded also I would have robbed him to 
feeda dying parent! Perhaps by this time, he is 
dead. Heaven grant it may beso! I am your 
prisoner. Only let me know my father’s spirit 
is released, that it isin another world, and you 
may command this carcass cf mine to what part 
of this worid you may please to send it.’’ 

Here he paused; and never did an oration of 
of Demosthenes or Cicero produce an equal ef- 
fect. After a silence of some minutes, which 
was more expressive than any language could 


his bread taken away by any Jack that had a fan- 
cy to purloin it, yet could he have known at the 
time what he knew then, all the bread in his 
house, and all the meat in his larder; yea, and 
all the ale in his cellar might have kept company 
with that loaf, if they could have carried com- 
fort with them to the poor creature who had 
pined with hunger three days and nights.” 

His worship, who, when the dignity of office 
did not interfere, had a really kind and compas- 
sionate heart in his bosom, looked at mine host 
as he spoke, with glistening eye, for he divined 
his meaning, and secretly lauded it. It was not 
for him, however, sitting in the chair of justice, 
and sworn to administer it impartially, to pro- 
pound an escape for the prisoner; but he very 
significantly pointed out how it might be done, 
while gravely depreciating such a course.’’ Pe- 
verell comprehended his humane intention, and, 
by a timely hint to mine, host, enabled him to 
withdraw his charge, which he instantly did to 
the infinite satisfaction of all present. 

** 1 am free to depart then,’’ said the youth. 
“You are,"’ replied his worship. 

‘* Then let me begone,”’ he continued, ‘‘ every 
moment is precious, and I should ill deserve the 
liberty I have regained were I to waste it in 
sloth, nor to fulfil the purpose ot my absence.”’ 


Peverell and mine host proposed to accompany 
him to the spot where he had left his father, and 
the mayor’s kitchen supplied him with viands 
and a flagon of cordials, which Crab who heard 
the whole proceeding, placed under the youth's 
arm, with an honest ‘‘God bless you,’’ as he left 
the house. 





“Charity is kind,” 

Charity is affable, courteous, is not morose, 
churlish, and ill natured. It is easy, and yield- 
ng to whatsoever is commendable and right-— 
It never despises, nor persecutes. It looks on 
the misfortunes of none however criminal, with 
haughty scorn, nor with callous indifference. It 
pities those who commit the errors and fill the 
characters, which it deprecates. It bears with 
unruffled meekness, all provocation and sarcasm. 
It sustains with deep humility the consciousness 
of its own elevated perceptions of truth ; and un- 
remittingly strives to heal the infirmities of all. 
It passes by no door of sorrow: turns a deafear 
to no cry of distress, beeause the sufferer may 
not belong to a particular party, or has not sub- 
scribed to a particular creed. It goes forth like 
the angel of God proclaiming, ‘‘who is sick, poor 
distressed and forsaken!’’ it asks for the‘heart 
swollen with grief—for the eye red with weep- 
ing—for the lonely widow—the wretched and 
forsaken—the wandering orphan and the heart 
broken e*tranger.—QOver these she pauses ; over 
these she weeps; over these she spreads the 
mantle of her kindness. With balmy wings she 
fans away the last cloud of despair, feeds with 
the ‘ bread of life,’ and cheers with the ‘ waters 
of consolation.’ Such is the kindness of chari- 
ty. And do we not all long tojoin? O Thou, 
who sittest enthroned in endless light, grant that 
its gracious dews may descend to fill our hearts. 














the thought of lengthening a wretched life a few! er; and although he might not choose to have 


“ Then shall we taste and feel the joys 
That cannot be expressed,” 
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Extract. 
From “A Lady's Gift,” by Mrs. Stanford. 


‘*T may perhaps startle you, Effa, by saying 


| of tenderness for her will return with force to his | the aged of the opposite sex delight in her society 
| heart; and to reap the benefit of such moments, | and affix to her character respect and veneration. 


} 


See injured but forgiving wife, must still be en- | Ignorance and folly stand reproved in her pre- 





that the first year of a young woman’s wedded |shrined in the purity of former times. A hus- | 


life is generally the most unhappy, and the most , band will excuse his fault to himself, and in some , 


trying one she experiences. However intently | measure also stand exonereted to the world, if 
we may have studied the character of our his wife relax in the propriety of her conduct; | 
affianced, however well we may imagine we | while, on the contrary, the gentle forbearance, 
know it in all its narrow windings, still shall we | the uncomplaining patience, and unobtrusive | 
find, when we become wives, that we have yet. rectitude of the woman he injures, will deeply | 
something tolearn. By actions is the affection | strike his heart, and do much to win him back to 
on either side shown, and although it is in the his former love, and to the observance of the 
power and nature of a woman to manifest her | Vows he breathed at the altar, when his heart 
devotedness and tenderness by a thousand little | was devoted to the being from whom it has wan- | 
attentions, she must not repine if she receive not dered. A kind look, an affectionate expression 
the like. The feelings of the other sex are not | half-uttered, must bring his wife to his side, and 
so soft and exquisite as those of our own; if they | she must with smiles and tenderness encourage 
were, we might possibly be happier, and we nay, | the returning affection, carefully avoiding all re- 
for a moment, wish that they were so; but we | ference to her sufferings, or the cause of them. 
shall restrain so selfish a desire, if we reflect how, This will not be difficult for a virtuous wo- | 
much more unfit they would be, by such a con- | ™an to perform. Our love, which before mar- 
stitution of heart, to bear the crosses and buffets | Tiage is constrained by the modesty and reserve | 
of the world; and we shall rejoice that they do /natural to our sex, increases in fervency and | 
not possess our keener sensibilities, and rest con- depth afterwards; it enables us to bear unfelt the 
tent with our lot, refusing to increase, at their world’s scorn; all is swallowed up in it; an af- | 
expense, a happiness, which, if not quite meet- | fectionate wife will cling to her husband through 
ing our ideas of perfection, does so sufficiently to | good report and evil report—through poverty and | 
make us blest. riches—and the more the world recedes from him, 
<6 It is enid that ‘lovers’ quarrels are but the the more firmly will she stand by hin—she will | 


senewel of love;’ but it io net co in treth. Con- be his friend when none others come near hiin— 
tinued differences and bickerings will undermine she will be his comforter when all other worldly 
the strongest affection, and a wife cannot be too | comfort nae slid from him—her devotedness will 
careful to avoid disputes upon the most trivial | be his rock when he has no other support—she 
subjects indeed, it is the everyday occurrences | will smile at the frowns of the world, she will 
which try the love and tempers in the married not heed its censures; he is her all, and in her 
life—great occasions for quarrels can seldom oc- | love are all other feelings forgotten or absorbed. 
eur. Every wish, every prejudice must meet, ~ vesoraytenhagmeheadhocns — os thintent ane 
with attention, and the first thought of a woman ro not be a reward too little—quick at feeling 


chould be the pleesing and providing for her hus- | unkindness, we are as quick at feeling tenderness, 


band. It is impossible to eneumerate all the lit- | cos very Wiling slecomstense ix euflisiont to 
| awaken or to still the pain of our hearts an | bring 


tle incidents which frequently annoy married | : : a 
men, or the little unobtrusive pleasures which it | ewe or happiness. 
is in the power ofa wife to give; but throughout Temper. 

her life, in her employments and in her amuse-| Wuar a blessing it is when a nan can proper- 
ments, she must ever bear his pleasure in her ly regulate histemper. How many heart burn- 
mind. She must act for him, in preference to | ings and animosities would it save us, how many 
herself, and she will be amply rewarded by wit- | friendships would be preserved, and what a deal 
nessing his deligetin herand in hishome. Toa i of fellowship that is now wasted might be con- | 
woman who loves her husband with all the devo- | centrated and gathered together for our worldly 
tedness of her nature, this will be a pleasure, not comfort. One who has proper command of him- 
a task; aud to make him happy, she will never | self, who can keep down the fires of his disposi- | 








grudge any sacrifice of self. 

“The greatest misery a woman can experience, 
is the changed heart and alienated affections of 
her husband; but even in that painful case she 
must not relax in the performance of her duties; 
she must not upbraid, she must bear with for- 
tude and patience her great disappointment; she 
must return good for evil to the utmest, and her 
consolation will be the consciousness that her 
trials have not their rise or continuance in any 
dereliction of affection or duty on her part. 


‘Some women, in order to win back a hus- 
band’s wandering love, have recourse to the at- 
tempt to arouse his jealousy; but they are much 
mistaken in pursuing such a method. A man, 
however debased may be his conduct, never en- 
tirely forgets the love he once bore to the bride 
of his youth: there are moments when feelings 


tion and conveis> cooly when others are irritated | 
is your true philosopher. To the young, partic- 
ularly those who are just entering upon the, 
threshold of existence and know little of the 
thousand perplexities of human life, we would | 
say keepa strict watch over your passions.— 
Suffer them not to usurp the reigns of your judg- 
ment, for we never knew a man whose teinpera- | 
ment was quick and uncontrolable, to be happy: 
and it isseldom such attain distinction and emi- 
nence. Therefore, we say unto you, fai: reader 
be especially watchful of your temper. 


Woman. 
Fema ce loveliness cannot be clothed in a more 
pleasing garb than that of knowledge. A female | 
thus arrayed, is one of the most interesting ob- | 





jects of creation. Every eye rests upon her with | 
pleasure; the learned and wise, the young and’ 


sence and vice in his bold career, shrinks abashed 
at her gaze. She moves the joy, the delight, of 
the domestic circle; she excites the praise, the 
admiration of the world. A female thus armed, 
thus equipped, is prepared to encounter every 
trial which this uncertain state may bring; to 
raise with proper elevation to the pinnacle of for- 
tune, or sink with becoming fortitude, into the 
abyss of poverty; to attain with a cheerful sere- 
nity, the highest of bliss, or endure, with patient 
firmness, the depths of woe. 
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To the Patrons of the Bouquet. 


Being desirous that the patrons of the Bouquet should 
receive a full equivalant for their subscriptions—that 
they should receive the best current literature of the day 
—we have entered into an arrangement with Er -rvs 
Perry, Esq., Proprictor of the Zodiac, by whichthey 
will receive that paper, in place of the Bouquet, for the 
ensuing six months. By this arrangement our subscri- 
bers will receive at least one quarter more reading mat- 
ter thanthey wouldin the Bouquet. The Zedtac is print- 
ed on the same size sheet, on smaller type and larger 
page. and contains original communications from some 
of the most popular writers of our own country and of 
Europe. A title page and index will be furnished for the 
Bouquet. Both can be bound in the same volume, if 
desired. Number one of the Zodiac will be sent with 
the present nnmber of the Bouquet, by the perusal of 
which our subscribers ean judge of its merits. 

All orders and communications intended for the Bou- 
quet, should, for the future, be addressed to Erastus 
Perry, Proprictor of the Zodiac, to whom all payments 
are to be made, 

GEORGE TRUMBULL, 

Sept. 19, 1835. 

Statwe of Cleopatra.—This celebrated Statue is now ex- 
hibiting in the Assembly Room, Stinwix Hall. It is an 
admirable personification of beauty. It is “made of hard 
and durable composition, taken from nature, size of life, 
colored true to nature’—and is in facet a perfect beau 
ideal of female loveliness. It was in the evening when 
we first visited it; and, as we entered this splendid room 
which we have so often seen brilliantly illuminated, filled 
with breathing beauties, “tripping it on the light fantastic 
toe,”’ we could scarcely divest ourselves of the idea, that 
this was one of those fair enchantresses, reclining on her 
velvet cushion, and golden vase, personating the far- 
farmed Queen of Egypt. We were for a time spell 
bound. We gazed with admiration upon this finished 
work—in all except the breath of life—and left it with 
the determination of viewing it by day-light. And we 
are pleased to say we can see no diminution in its ap- 
pearance, viewed by day; and that we can respond to 
the remark of a New-York paper—“ When looking on 
the representation, which almost comes up to our ideal 
conception of her, we wondered not that Mark Anthony 
should have weighed her against the world, and found 
the last the lightest.” We recommend “all” to call and 
see it, 





The Theatre.—Mr. Durry will open this establishment 
on Monday evening next. Madam Ceresre and the 
“Wizzard Skiff,” are announced as the opening attrac- 
tions. We anticipate a crowded house. 





The Muscum.—Miss Honey, Mr. Parker, Signor An- 
Tonio, and six large Asiatic Serpents, “all alive,” are the 
present attractions at this establishment. 
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From the Philadelphia Vade Mecum. 
City Police Scenes. 

James Dandelion has the reputation of being a 
troublesome tellow in the circles on which he in- 
flicts himself, and judging from the evidence 
which has reached us, there is little reason to 
doubt the fact. He is dogmatical, and toa cer- 
tain degree fond of argument; but failing to make 
converts by words, he abandons those windy 
weapons with contempt, and has recourse to 
more forcible persuaders—a pair of fists, each of 
which looks like a shoulder of mutton. 

‘Tf people can’t or won't understand,”’ says 
Jimmy, ‘‘you must knock itinto him, and they'll 
soon see the reasonableness of the thing—that’s 
the way I learnt cyphering at school ; and histo- 
ry books tell us as how that’s the plan good men 
take to teach bad men religion and manners.— 
There's nothing like walloping the conceit out 
of fellows who think they know more than their 
betters. Put it to “em strong, and make ’em 
look out of their eyes.”’ 


Mr. Dandelion acts up to these maxims. In 
his individual capacity he resolves all power into 
that of the fist: treating bribery, reason and per. 
suasion as the means only of those unfortunate 
individuals to whom nature has denied the stron- 
ger attributes of humanity. Nay, heeven turns 
up his nose at betting as a means of discovering 
truth. Instead of stumping an antagonist by 
launching out his cash. Dandelion shakes a 
portentous fist under his nose and the affair is 
settled—the recusant must either knock under 
or be knocked down, which, according to our he- 
rois all the same in dutch. In his way he has 
decided on sundry occasions, who is tobe the 
next Governor of Pennsylvania; and he swears 
he once scared a fellow inte giving the Dandelion 
candidate ten thousand majority, in less than five 
minutes too, when the unfortunate stranger at 
first did’nt believe that the said candidate would 
be elected at all ! 


Some people believe that the fist is the poor- 
est of arguments, and that it therefore should be 
the last. Here they are completely at issue 
with Dandelion, and it is well that they do not 
fall in his way, or he would soon show them the 
difference. With him it is what action was to 
the ancient orator, the first, the middle and the 
last. Being himself, in a great measure, first 
proof, he is very successful in the good work of 
proselytism, and has quite a reputation asa strait 
forward reasoner and a forcible dialectitian. 

Misfortunes, however, will sometimes happen 
to the most successful. The loftiest nose may 
be brought to the grindstone, and the most 
scornful dog may be obliged to lunch upon dirty 
pudding. Who can control his fate? One eve- 
ning last week, Dandelion appeared at the grog- 
gery where he usually ‘‘loafs,” somewhat the 
worse for the liquid hospitality which he had else- 
where imbibed. His hat was pitched forward 
with a blood-thirsty rakishness, and almost cov- 
ered his eyes; which glowed like ignited charcoal 
under a jeweller’s blow-pipe. His cheeks were 
flushed with angry spots, and his nose—always 
a quarrelsome pug—curled more fiercely up- 
wards, as if the demon wrath had turned archer 
and was using it fora bow to draw an arrow to 








its head. His mouth had set in opposition to 
his nasal promonotary, and savagely curved 
downwards, like a half-moon battery. Dande- 
lion was decidedly out of sorts—he was wolfy, 
as well as fiery—in short in that inevitable state 
in which a man feels disposed to divide himself 
and go to buffets. 

A company was assembled to discuss liquor, 
literature, men and things—Dandelion scowled 
at them, and seated himself moodily in a corner, 
after kicking Mr. Timid’s bull terrier, Zumala- 
carreguy, out of the same. The conversation 
turned upon the recent discoveries in the moon, 
about which the party were sceptical. Had it 
been ascertained that the luminiary is composed 
of green cheese, as; heretofore supposed by the 
philosophical, the Goose and the Gridiron frater- 
nity could have swallowed it ; but the vespertilio- 
nes homines—the men bats, or the bat men—stuck 
in their throats. 

‘*The tale’s untrue,’’ quoth they. 

Dandelion sprung up fiercely, struck the table 
a tremendous blow, kicked Zumalcarreguy again. 

‘‘That'salie!’’ roared Dandelion; ‘‘the story’s 
atrue story; I read it in the newspapers, and 
I'll whip any one here who don’t believe it.— 
Yes,”’ added he, in reply to the looks of surprise 
which were bent upen him, ‘‘I’ll not only whip 
them that don’t believe it, but I'll whip you all 
whether you do or not!” 

Our Napoleon had reached his Waterloo—the 
3d of September was his I8 of June. The threat 
was too comprehensive, and his furious attempt 
to put it into execution wasa failure. The compa- 
ny cuffed him heartily, and Zumalacarreguy re- 
venged his injuries by biting Dandelion in the 
fleshiest portion of hisframe. James Dandelion 
was ousted by a summary process, but his heart 
did not fail him. He thundered at the door, 
sometimes with his fists, and sometimes with 
whatever missiles were within reach. The bark- 
ing ofthe dog and the laughter from within, as 
was once remarked of certain military heroes, 
did not intimidate him in the least; it only 
estimated him.”’ 

The noise became so great that at last a watch- 
man had resolution enough to come near and 
take Dandelion by the arm. 

“Let gowatchy! Let go, my cauliflower! — 
Your cocoa’s near a hammer—it may get 
cracked!”’ 

“Pooh! pooh! don’t be onasy my darlint.”’ 

“‘T ain’t onasy, Peter, my pipkin: I only want 
to caution you, or I’]l upset your apple cart.” 

‘*You don’t express! you are too condescen- 
tious!”’ 

‘*Now look here—look at me well; I'ma 
real nine foot breast of a fellow—all cast iron 
with steel springs. I can stave my fist right 
through you and carry you on myarm like a 
market basket.”’ 

**Ah, indeed! Why you must be a real Calcut- 
ta from Canton, warranted not to cut in the eve. 
Snakes is no touch to you ; but I’m sorry to say 
you must knuckle down close. You must sur- 
render, there is no help for it—none in the 
world.”’ 

‘Square yourself, Charley, for I’m coming!” 
shouted Jimmy, striking an attitude, as he es- 





caped from the grasp of the officer, 





He stood beautifully; feet well set: guard well 
up; admirable science: yet fearful to look upon. 
Charley regarded him cooly for a moment, and 
whistled in contempt. 

“Taint no use, no how,”’ replied the guardian 
of the night, breaking down Jimmy’s guard with 
a smart blow witha heavy mace ; “you're all 
used for bait.” 

The Dandelion bowed its head. 

‘‘Ouch!"’ shrieked he; ‘‘my eye, how it hurts! 
Don’t hit me again. Ah, Charley, you're a 
bruiser. One, two, three, from you would make 
aman believe any thing, even if he was sure it 
wasn’t true.” 

‘“‘Very well: all I want of you is to behave 
pretty, and believe you’re going to the watch- 
house ; for it’s true, and if you don’t believe why 
(shaking the mace) J’ll have to convince you 
again.” 

‘‘Enough said,’’ replied Dandelion, rubbing 
his arms. 

He trotted off quietly to the watch-house, 
made his appearance before his honor in the 
morning, and knowing the good effects of a con- 
trite bearing, escaped lightly. He has, however, 
drank very little water since; fearing, as le says, 
that Zumalcarreguy, the bull terrier, was rabid, 
and dreading hydrophobic convulsiens. 





A apy and her husband going home one rainy 
night, by accideut, in crossing a street, stepped 
into a very deep gutter; the lady set upa most 
pitiable lamantation, but the husband taking 
literally the expression ‘‘we two are one,’’ to pa- 
cify her, said, ‘‘Never mind, I’ve got boots on.”’ 





A notorious toper used to mourn about not 
having a regular pair of eyes; one being black 
and the othera light hazel. ‘ Itis very lucky 
for you,”’ replied his friend; “for if your eyes 
had been matches, your nose would have set 
them on fire long ago. ”’ 





An Ixp1ran chief being asked his opinion of a 
cask of Maderia wine presented to him by an offi- 
cer, said he thought it a juice extracted from wo- 
mans tougues and lions’ hearts; for when he had 
drank a bottle of it, he said he could talk for- 
ever and fight the d—l. 





In a mixed company it was asked. ‘Why are 
the young ladies most apt to marry when the 
days are shortest.” A wag archly replied. ‘ be- 
cause the nights are longest.”’ 





Ans Irish officer of dragoons on hearing that 
his mother had been married since he quitted Ire- 
land said, By J—s, I hope she won’t have a son 
older than me, for ifshe has I will be cut out of 
the estate. 





** My dear, why do you talk to yourself,”’ in- 
quired alady of her husband. Because I like to 
talk to aman of sense, replied he. 
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